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NEW JERSEY LEADS IN THE STRUGGLE FOR EDUCATIONAL 
INTEGRATION 
Marion Thompson Wright 


INTRODUCTION 


“Interest in a study of the background out of which evolved the 
educational opportunities provided for the Negroes of New Jersey 
was provoked by the realization that in this state almost every con- 
ceivable practice governing the education of Negro children could 
be found. These practices vary from the complete segregation of these 
children in the elementary schools in some of the southern counties 
of the state to situations in certain of the northern counties where 
there is a complete integration of the Negro children in the regular 
schools, which are staffed with teachers appointed according to merit 
without regard to their racial identity. Between these two extremes 
there exist varying combinations of segregation and integration, such 
as: separate elementary schools and mixed junior and senior high 
schools ; separate elementary and junior high schools and mixed high 
schools; divided building, one-half for white and one-half for Ne- 
groes ; separate classes and teachers for each race within the same 
building separate elementary schools joined by a common auditorium. 
In some instances the Negro children are taught by Negro teachers 
inthe regular subjects and by white teachers in the special subjects. 
Strangely enough in the case of one school system, with an otherwise 
segregated set up in the elementary schools, a colored teacher is 
teaching white and colored classes in a special subject. Trenton, the 
“capital of the state, is one of the very few places where segregation 
is carried into the secondary level, for there separate housing is pro- 
vided as far as the ninth grade. 
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“Added to the provocative situations noted above is the pertinent 
fact that the state legislature in 1881 enacted a statute which pro- 
hibited the exclusion of any child from any public school on account 
of nationality, religion, or race. Yet there are at present in the state 
at least seventy separate schools for Negro children. This represents 
an increase of eighteen such schools within the last two decades, 
That the tendency is away from rather than toward the democratic 
ideal in education is clearly evident.”* 

This quotation describes the situation existing in New Jersey at 
the beginning of the fifth decade of this century. These conditions 
held in spite of the Law of 1881 which resulted from a controversy 
in Fair Haven after Negro pupils, their school without a teacher, 
attempted to enroll in the school attended by the whites. On the other 
hand this same piece of legislation resulted in the closing of several 
segregated schools which then existed in some of the northern coun- 
ties. It also formed the base for judicial decisions in favor of parents 
who insisted upon sending their children to the schools in the districts 
in which they lived instead of to a special building which had been 
provided for colored children regardless of residence. In such in- 
stances relief was given only to the parents who took the matter to 
the courts. 

Other decisions or interpretations with respect to the Law of 1881 
permitted violations of the spirit rather than the letter of the law 
and so constituted losses in the fight for integration. In the previous 
century state school officials permitted the construction of additional 
schools for colored children, and the initiation of separate classes in 
buildings used by white children. In the present century officials had 
on occasion advised local officials to erect a building in the colored 
section and to transfer white children out of the district. In 1923 
the New Jersey Commissioner of Education made the following rul- 
ing, which was affirmed by the Commissioner of Education in 1930: 


The board of education has furnished these colored children 
proper facilities. It has designated the schools at which they shall 
attend and has furnished them with a regularly licensed teacher. 
It therefore has acted entirely within its lawful duties and has ex- 
ercised only its just powers; It does not matter that the board has 
designated the Fairview School as a colored school and has given 


1 Marion M. Thompson Wright, The Education of Negroes in New Jersey, 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1941, pp. v-vi. 
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it a name... It is no discrimination under the school law for a 
board of education to make such distribution of the children in the 
different schools of the school district as in its judgment shall seem 
best to meet all the requirements of the school laws.’ 


THE TURNING OF THE TIDE 


At the time of the above decisions, there was developing on the 
part of educational and social agencies within the state an awareness 
of the injustices of discriminatory practices. Some of these groups 
began a series of studies designed to present the facts with reference 
to the inequalities in provisions made for the educational, social or 
economic development of minority groups. There were also indications 
of an increasing aggressiveness on the part of Negroes in their pro- 
tests against second class citizenship. 

In 1941 a determination to move toward the elimination of segre- 
gation in the schools of New Jersey was sparked when the adequacy 
of the curriculum of the Manual Training and Industrial School for 
Colored Youth at Bordentown was challenged by the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People and The New Jersey 
Herald News. The publication of the study pertaining to the educa- 
tion of Negroes in New Jersey during this same year assisted in 
spreading the dissatisfaction with conditions at this school to the 
whole school system of the state. Under the leadership of Dorland 
Henderson, the New Jersey Conference of State Branches of the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People ini- 
tiated a program for eliminating segregation from the schools. 

The first tangible result of these protests was accomplished by the 
Trenton Committee for Unity, an organization in the capital of the 
state which had dedicated itself to the removal of discriminatory 
practices against minorities. In May, 1945 a carefully prepared brief 
pointed out the illegality of the segregated junior high school to 
which all colored children were sent, regardless of the section of the 
city in which they lived, and called attention to the decisions of the 
court when two parents had demanded that their children be enrolled 
in the schools in the districts in which they lived. The committee 
recommended that the Lincoln Junior High School be desegregated : 
that its name be changed to Junior High School Number 5; and that 
two of the teachers be sent to the senior high school. It further re 
quested the removal of the Merchant of Venice from the reading list 
of the schools because of its anti-semitic passages. The Board of 


_—. 


* Ibid., 191-2. 
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Education adopted all of these recommendations. Today the former 
Lincoln Junior High School is fully integrated with a Negro princi- 
pal and a white assistant principal. 

Because of the change in Trenton, similar protests in Asbury Park 
led to the abandonment of that city’s practice of educating the two 
racial groups in separate wings of the same building with an audi- 
torium between. While at play in the yard, the children had been 
separated by a wire fence. Because of seniority the Negro principal 
was put in charge of the entire school while the principal of the white 
wing was made the assistant principal of the integrated building. 

In the meantime the NAACP continued its plans for extending 
the gains won in Trenton and Asbury Park. Dr. Ulysses Wiggins of 
Camden, New Jersey, as head of the state committee on education, 
led an aggressive campaign to integrate the schools. The national 
office loaned Norma Jensen to the state group for the purpose of 
making a survey of the total situation. A conference regarding the 
finding of this study was then held with the Division Against Dis- 
crimination. 


THE DIVISION AGAINST DISCRIMINATION 


The Division Against Discrimination is the body charged with the 
responsibility for implementing the fair employment practices law of 
1945. By an interesting process of rationalization, the sponsors of 
this act decided that the business of improving labor relations in New 
Jersey was an educational one and so provided for the administra- 
tion of the law by the state department of education. It had been clear 
that no other agency of the state wanted this task. Commissioner 
John Bosshart had no reason to welcome this responsibility in addi- 
tion to those he already had as executive officer of the state’s school 
system. Nevertheless he accepted the assignment with good grace 
and sought for the director of the newly created division a person 
who would consider the job as a challenge. The commissioner was 
convinced that Joseph L. Bustard, supervising principal of the Ro- 
selle School system, was just the person the job required. This ex- 
ecutive officer had demonstrated his ability for constructive leader- 
ship as head of a local school system, as president of the New Jersey 
Department of Superintendents and as chairman of the legislative 
committee of the New Jersey Educational Association. He was made 
an assistant commissioner of education and director of the Division 
against Discrimination. In all matters pertaining to this area he 
represents and acts for the state commissioner. Harold A. Lett, a 
man of extensive experience in the fields of labor and social work 
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and recent president of the National Association of Intergroup Re- 
lations Officers, was made the assistant director, while Myra Blake- 
slee, former head of the New Jersey Goodwill Commission, was 
chosen as educational director. 

One of the significant features of this law was its insistence that, 
before recourse was had to public hearings, use was to be made of 
persuasion or conciliation. This requirement led to the development 
of skills in the employment of educational techniques in handling the 
complaints which came before this body. During its entire seven year 
history, it has been necessary to go to the point of public hearings 
in only two instances. Both of these cases were in the area of public 
accommodations. 

Another significant feature of this law was its provision that the 
DAD take action against discrimination in areas other than employ- 
ment. The State Council Against Discrimination, the policy making 
body of the DAD, was authorized to create such advisory agency 
and conciliation councils, local, regional or statewide; to study the 
problems of discrimination in all or specific fields of human relation- 
ships or in specific instances of discrimination because of race, creed, 
color, national origin or ancestry; and to foster through community 
effort or otherwise, good will, cooperation and conciliation among 
the groups within the state. 

Acting within the framework of this provision, the DAD had from 
the beginning concerned itself with inequities existing in the field of 
education. The body had held conferences with guidance officials of 
the local schools to acquaint them with the wider opportunities in 
employment made possible under the fair employment act. It had 
made efforts to open up the business schools which had been closed 
to Negroes. The state and local councils had participated in provi- 
sions for workshops in human relations and in encouraging the set- 
ting up of scholarships for attendance at these workshops for per- 
sons engaged in various types of inter-group contacts. 


THE NEW CONSTITUTION 


When the NAACP asked the DAD to make its own survey of the 
educational system of the state, the response was an affirmative one. 
Going beyond this position the DAD authorized Commissioner 
Bustard to make a study of the constitutians of other states to deter- 
mine what provisions for protecting the civil rights of minority 
groups had been made in these basic charters. Since New Jersey 
was preparing at that time to revise its own constitution, it was 
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felt that this was an opportunity to take a significant step which 
would advance the status of human relations within the state. Com- 
missioner Bustard discovered that New York was the only state 
which had included a section on civil rights which was in line with 
the thinking of the state council. The DAD then recommended the 
adoption of a civil rights clause at least as far reaching as that of New 
York which maintained that: 

No person shall be denied the equal protection of the laws of 
this state or any subdivision thereof. No person shall because of 
race, color, creed or religion, be subjected to any discrimination in 
his civil rights by any other person or by any firm, corporation, or 
institution, or by the state or any agency or subdivision of the 
state. 

The first draft of the section on civil rights of the proposed con- 
stitution for New Jersey consisted of a statement of general prin- 
ciples which some felt could have wide applications. Its authors had 
feared that to make such a pronouncement specific in certain areas 
would limit its usefulness in the areas not so covered. On the other 
hand there were those who argued that the varied interpretations of 
general statements which could. be made could leave important issues 
unresolved. Serious discussions on these two positions resulted in a 
final proposal of wide import: 

No person shall be denied the enjoyment of any civil or mili- 
tary rights nor be discriminated against in any civil right or seg- 
regated in the militia or public schools on account of religious 
principles, race, color, ancestry or national origin. 

The adoption of the new constitution with this clause established 
a far reaching precedent. New Jersey has become the first state in 
the nation to outlaw segregation in the public schools or the state 
militia in its basic charter. In acting against segregation itself, the 
state has removed the possibility of municpalities justifying the sep- 
aration of the races on the ground that as long as equality of provi- 
sions are made for both groups discrimination does not exist. It was 
for such an achievement on the national scale that the NAACP 
pled before the United States Supreme Court. 

Since the. DAD had participated in the movement to have just 
such a clause included in the constitution and had joined in the efforts 
to have the proposed charter adopted by the electorate of the state; 
and since the governor of the state had approved the draft of the 
constitution presented to him, a firm basis had been laid for the 
implementation of the section dealing with the desegregation of. the 
schools. That this held true was demonstrated by statements of Gov- 
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-ernor Alfred Driscoll to the effect that the mandates of the new 
constitution were to be obeyed. Commissioner Bustard and his staff 
were, consequently, ready and willing to carry out the instructions 
of Commissioner Bosshart to proceed with the elimination of separate 
facilities for the instruction of colored children. 


EARLY MOVES TOWARD INTEGRATION 


Concurrent with the activities in connection with the drafting and 
adopting of the new constitution was the implementation of the pro- 
gram of the local branches of the NAACP. These organizations were 
urging parents to send their children to the schools located in the 
districts in which they lived instead of to the schools set aside for 
colored children. Strong campaigns waged among parents in Long 
Branch and Fair Haven bore fruit in September, 1947, before the 
revised basic charter was submitted to the people for adoption. Con- 
sequently, more than half of the pupils of the Liberty Street School 
in Long Branch were enrolled in another school, while only three of 
the eighty pupils of the Fisk Street School in Fair Haven were left 
after the removal of the others by their parents to previously all 
white schools. 

The transition in Fair Haven was made with little difficulty. The 
board had previously voted to admit the colored children if they 
applied to the white schools but to make no announcement of this 
action. This was far from the case in Long Branch where the board 
of education redistricted the schools with the result that almost all 
of the colored and thirty-five white children were sent to the pre- 
viously all colored school. The angered white and Negro parents 
joined forces and, through their defiance of the board’s action, se- 
cured permission to return their children to the schools where they 
had been enrolled on the first day of the new term. Liberty Street 
School has since been completely integrated and has been kept under 
the leadership of the colored principal. Improvements in the physical 
facilities and grounds of the building have eliminated many of the 
complaints concerning the building while it was being occupied solely 
by Negroes. 

As early as 1945 the Camden branch of the NAACP, under the 
leadership of its president, Dr. Ulysses Wiggins, had been urging 
parents to send their children to the schools nearest their homes. 
In August, 1946, the branch published a statement outlining the 
situation in Camden and the representations which had been made 
to the Board of Education for the transfer of some Negro teachers 
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to schools staffed entirely by white instructors and for the appoint- 
ment of Negro teachers to the secondary level. Regardless of qualifi- 
cations these teachers had been restricted to the seven elementary 
schools provided for colored children. In spite of the promise of the 
mayor to contact members of the board so that such appointments 
could be made, a year later nothing had been done. The branch again 
appealed to parents to assist in integrating the pupils of the system.® 
By 1947 more than two hundred colored children had been trans- 
ferred out of the segregated schools. ‘“ 


THE DAD MOVES TO DESEGREGATE THE SCHOOLS 


In February, 1948, the State Board of Education, through the 
Division Against Discrimination, conducted a survey to determine 
the exact status of segregation in New Jersey. A questionnaire was 
sent to each county superintendent with an accompanying letter 
from Commissioner Bustard in which he stated the purpose of the 
questionnaire ; gave instructions concerning the steps to be taken 
with regard to it; and stated that there were many school systems 
following segregated patterns which undoubtedly could change that 
pattern as early as September 1, 1948. The reports were due in by 
March 15, 1948. 

The findings of the survey disclosed that segregation obtained in 
fifty-two of the school districts of the state. Subsequent investiga- 
tions revealed that in nine of these instances segregation was the re- 
sult of residential conditions. The task now was to get action in 
those areas where separation of the races was in accordance with 
official policy. 

In some instances the response was immediate. School officials in 
Monmouth and Mercer counties began at once to formulate plans 
for mixed schools. In June Commissioner Bosshart reported that 
twenty-two communities had plans for integration as of September I. 
By the end of August thirty districts had passed resolutions or taken 
major steps to end segregation. 

Commissioner Bustard and his staff continued to consult with the 
administrative officers of the remaining school districts. One by one 
these officials began to cooperate. Some boards had to wait until 
plans and funds could be made available for new building programs. 
In only four cases did the DAD encounter outright opposition. 

Mount Holly indicated it had no intention of complying with the 


3 The New Jersey Afro-American, August 31, 1946. 
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law. The other three districts then waited for the outcome of this 
defiance before taking action. Although the DAD had the authority 
to recommend that state funds be withheld from school districts 
refusing to integrate their schools, such action was deemed undesir- 
able as long as there was a possibility of securing compliance by less 
drastic action. Should the school board go to the courts to appeal the 
withholding of school funds, the case could drag out for a consider- 
able period. Not only could the prestige of the DAD be impaired, 
but the other recalcitrant districts could continue to defy the state 
regulation. 

The parents of the Negro pupils settled the issue in Mount Holly. 
Under expert invisible leadership, they boycotted the Samuel Aaron 
School and enrolled their children in the white schools. The school 
board yielded before this demonstration of determination and closed 
the previously all colored school. The remaining school districts then 
proceeded to cooperate with the movement to remove segregation 
through official edict from New Jersey’s schools. 

Observations made by the writer in the course of trips through 
the ten counties which had previously maintained separate schools 
were most revealing. This tour made during October, 1952, almost 
five years after the adoption of the new constitution, disclosed that 
the results of the period fall into three general categories. There are 
school systems that have carried out the spirit of the law. Others 
have complied merely with the letter of the regulation. A few are 
resisting the mandate. In some instances, however, the line cannot 
be too finely drawn. 

Almost any conceivable type of community pattern with reference 
to race relations can be found in New Jersey. The northern section 
has tended to follow the pattern of New York while the southern 
section, the tip of which lies in a line with Maryland and Delaware, 
has been inclined to pursue the practices of contiguous states. Of 
vital significance is the fact that in all parts of New Jersey are found 
examples of those communities which have grasped the spirit of the 
new legislation. Included in this group are Princeton, Trenton, Bur- 
lington, Salem; Mannington Township and Atlantic City. 

There was a time when Margaret Caution, former secretary and 
now chairman of the education committee of the state branches of 
the NAACP, complained of the inactivity of Atlantic City in pro- 
moting integrative procedures in the city’s schools. The coming of 
Dr. John Milligan as superintendent of schools effected a change in 
the previous policy. Whereas, the majority of the colored children 
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were concentrated in three schools with very few in the junior high 
school, now all children of the seventh and eighth grades attend the 
central junior school with a mixed faculty. Negro teachers have been 
sent to other elementary schools and five are now working in the 
senior high schools. White teachers serve on what had formerly been 
_ all Negro staffs. Superintendent Milligan questions prospective teach- 
ers concerning their intergroup attitudes before appointing them to 
the school system. Because of the extent of the changes executed in 
the Atlantic City school system, Dr. Milligan plans to bring out a 
bulletin on the subject early in 1953 for the consideration of other 
systems which might have problems of their own to solve in the 
matter of desegregation or integration. 

Princeton, Burlington and Salem are among those communities 
which have integrated on the basis of grade levels. All children of the 
first three or four grades attend certain schools while the pupils of 
the upper grades are housed in other buildings. Negro principals have 
remained in charge of their original buildings but with mixed facul- 
ties. 

Mannington Township is a rural consolidated school composed of 
what were the pupils and teaching staffs of seven one-room white and 
two two-room colored schools. This is a new modern structure with 
twelve acres of ground surrounding it. Here under a young, ener- 
getic, sincere principal is an excellent example of integration. Five 
of the eleven teachers are colored. The children work together har- 
moniously. The staff shares both educational and social activities. 
White children who have finished the eighth grade return to visit 
their colored teacher who was the first to come over to the school 
and was afraid that the pupils might not even appear in class. Here, 
both white and colored children enjoy superior educational facilities 
as the result of cooperative efforts in the development of a single 
good school as a substitute for inferior segregated accommodations. 

School systems which have tended to follow the letter of the law 
rather than the spirit have for the most part done what was required 
of them but little if anything more. Children are sent to the schools 
in the districts in which they live. Colored teachers who were under 
tenure were retained while the others were released. Whereas boards 
catching the spirit of the new movement have added qualified colored 
teachers to their staffs during the last five years, these boards have 
not followed this pattern. 

There was only one county, Gloucester, which did not vote to 
adopt the new constitution. In this county one finds most of the few 
examples of apparent resistance to the law. Here, some school dis- 
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tricts have and are taking a rather long time to integrate their schools. 
It has been reported that white children are being carried past some 
of the neighborhood Negro schools to attend white or mixed schools. 

While some of the neighborhood colored schools have good facili- 
ties, there are others which leave much to be desired. One of the 
most outstanding in this class is the East Berlin school in Camden 
County. This two-room building is located out in the woods, has a 
leaky roof, and is heated by two pot bellied stoves. Very little in the 
matter of materials for instruction is provided. The outdoor lava- 
tories are without doors. Definite civic and official action is indicated 
to protect the interests of these teachers and pupils. 

The overall picture is good. In spite of the opposition to integration 
in many communities, the consensus of testimony of school officials 
and teachers has been to the effect that the anticipated difficulties did 
not occur. Teachers and pupils of both races are working together in 
harmony. 

These smooth transitions have been effected regardless of the 
procedures used to integrate the systems. One common element in 
them was the decision to refuse exceptions to any parents. Some of- 
ficials mixed the pupils and staffs without recourse to any particular 
scheme. Others put all of the colored teachers in a particular grade. 
Some assigned pupils by pulling names out of a hat. One system 
asked for a year to educate the citizens for the change. Important 
is the fact that all of these methods-have now been abandoned. 

Dr. Joseph Howe, superintendent of schools in Burlington, who 
felt that the state department of education should have issued an off- 
cial directive to all the boards of education with respect to desegre- 
gating their schools, accomplished one of the best jobs in the state. 
After providing for integration of pupils and teachers already in the 
system, the next teacher selected to work in the Burlington system 
was a Negro. A president of a parent teacher association who took 
her two children out of the Smith school because a colored teacher 
was sent there later asked what she could do to get her children back 
in the building. Another colored teacher has recently been added to 
this staff. 


THE NUMBER OF NEGRO TEACHERS IS INCREASING | 


In speaking of the changeover, Dr. Englander and others re- 
marked that the persons most concerned were the Negro teachers. 
As a general rule, events have shown that not only did they not 
suffer, but that there are now more Negro teachers in New Jersey 
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than ever before in her history. Two significant factors account for 
this fact. New Jersey has a teacher tenure law and a fair employ- 
ment practices act. Teachers on tenure could not be dismissed except 
for cause. It is against the law to refuse to hire a teacher because of 
race, creed, color, national origin or ancestry. 

When the supervising principal of the Hammonton school sys- 
tem told Frances Morgan, who had come to be interviewed for a 
job as a home economics teacher, that she could not be employed 
because of her race, she filed a complaint with the DAD. The result 
was a resolution by the board in favor of Miss Morgan’s appointment. 
A follow-up visit revealed that a satisfactory adjustment to the 
school has been made by the new teacher. 

Very provocative is an incident in which the board of education 
of Whitehouse in Hunterdon County had appointed a colored teacher 
as the best qualified of the candidates available. Not a single colored 
child is in this school district. When opposition developed to her 
serving in the school, a farmer, Patrick Toohey, speaking in behalf 
of justice and fair play, turned the tide in her favor. It was charged 
that this was not the time to hire a teacher whose appointment had 
become a matter of controversy, since money for a new school was 
needed. To this Mr. Toohey replied that if schools were to be built 
on bigotry, it would be better to raise chickens in them than to edu- 
cate children there. Mrs. Toohey commended the action of the board 
and said she would throw her home open to the new teacher. 

The DAD, through its Division Review for September, 1952, re- 
ports that “The placement of Negro teachers in the elementary 
schools of New Jersey has increased 27.9 percent in the last six 
years. In 1945-46 there were 455 elementary school teachers, whereas 
today there are 582. There has been an increase of 39 Negro teachers 
in the secc wary level; a total of 24 secondary teachers in 1945-46 
compared to 63 in the year 1951-52. Considering teachers both on 
the elementary and secondary levels, there was an increase of 34.8 
percent Negro teachers throughout the state between 1945-46 and 
1951-52. In 1945-46 there were 479 Negro teachers in all levels of 
public schools, and in June, 1952 there were 645 Negro teachers.” 

Significant is the statement that “there has been a rapid rise in the 
total number of Negro teachers employed in the northern counties 
of New Jersey in the last six years. In 1945-46 there were only 4 
elementary teachers in the northern counties compared with a total 
of 157 Negro teachers as of June, 1952. On the secondary level there 
were four Negro teachers in the high schools of the northern coun- 
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ties, while in June, 1952, there were 29 Negro teachers. Since June, 
1952, the total number of Negro teachers in the elementary and 
secondary schools has increased.” 

The bulletin goes on to report that whereas in the earlier period 
three counties employed Negroes in the secondary level, by the end 
of the school year 1952 they were teaching in high schools in nine 
counties. At the present time seventeen rather than fifteen counties 
hire Negroes. Of the twenty-one counties in the state four have no 
Negro teacher on either the elementary or secondary level. 

The DAD has contributed to this increase through its reminders 
to local boards of the requirements of the fair employment practices 
act and through its assistance to Negro teachers seeking employment. 
Such persons as were released because they did not have tenure were 
aided by the division in securing other positions. The staff has also 
made a study of application forms in use by appointing officials and 
has secured the removal of items by which discriminatory practices 
might be accomplished. 


EFFECTIVE USE OF EDUCATIONAL TECHNIQUES 


Several factors have been responsible for the progress New Jersey 
has made toward integration in her schools. For almost two cen- 
turies this has been a pivotal state in economic, political and educa- 
tional matters. Reactionary and forward looking groups have gener- 
ally been of equal strength, with the latter group being in the lead 
for enough of the history of the commonwealth to achieve a rather 
continuous trend toward greater equalization of opportunities for 
all persons. During the last decade this tendency gained momentum 
through the combination of several events and practices. 

A fact gathering period from 1925-1945 on conditions affecting the 
lives of members of minority groups paved the way for the enact- 
ment of such legislation as the fair employment practices act. 
Through an “accident” the implementation of the new law was 
placed in the department of education. Fortunately the work of the 
new division came under the leadership of trained persons who were 
selected on the basis of merit for the jobs they were to perform 
rather than in appreciation for political services previously rendered 
to the party in power. 

The stress placed upon the use of educational techniques in the 
administration of the fair employment law resulted in activities which 
helped to prepare citizens within the state for forward steps in inter- 
group relations. Similar procedures had been used by the Trenton 
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Committee for Unity which blazed the trail toward desegregation 
in the state. Through the conscientious work of the state and country 
councils against discrimination, many employment surveys encom- 
passing thousands of employees and hundreds of employers and la- 
bor unions had been made. Two were in the hospital and library 
fields. Through these activities the DAD touched the thinking and 
attitudes of a large segment of the citizenry of New Jersey. In con- 
nection with the contacts dealing with employment opportunities, 
conferences were held with guidance counselors to encourage them 
to revise the practices by which Negro children wereybeing advised 
to limit themselves to a restricted number of occupations. 

The councils supported numerous other educational activities. They 
helped to initiate and encourage attendance at workshops in human 
relations held at Rutgers University. The personnel of these groups 
included teachers, nurses, community organization leaders, social 
workers, guidance workers, supervisors, librarians, administrators, 
and police officers. In December, 1948, the state council held the first 
and only statewide workshop of the state and county council mem- 
bers. One hundred and seventy council members and organization 
representatives met for a full day of intensive discussion of various 
aspects of problems in human relations and New Jersey’s approach 
to their solution. Three years later there was initiated a one week 
workshop in human relations and civil rights for community workers 
and members of mayor’s commissions on human rights. 

The council in Camden County effected the ruling against school 
trips to places where segregation of minority groups were required. 
The state body recommended legislation to prohibit discrimination 
_in business schools. The report of the DAD for 1949-51 reveals that 
the members of the staff addressed 377 separate groups representing 
an approximate aggregate of 52,000 people. These included civic 
organizations, church groups, women’s clubs, professional societies, 
groups of teachers, social workers, nurses, student gatherings, ser- 
vice clubs, labor unions and veterans’ organizations. The staff also 
participated in thirteen radio broadcasts and eleven telecasts. Staff 
speeches were delivered in 70 New Jersey municipalities and in 
twenty of the twenty-one counties. 

The State Teachers College at Trenton participated in the pro- 
gram of the College Study in Intergroup Relations. Through this 
project the staff and students of the college evaluated their curricu- 
lar experiences in the field of human relations and conducted ex- 
periments designed to increase their understanding of the dynamics 
of intergroup contacts. The program encompassed practically every 
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aspect of the college’s activities. It was not intended that this evolve- 
ment be temporary but that it should become part of the continuing 
program of the college. The constructive effects of the project were 
soon evident in several changes which lessened discriminatory prac- 
tices at the school and increased the appreciation for persons of dif- 
ferent groups. 

When the Trenton Committee for Unity recommended that the 
Trenton board of education send at least two teachers to the work- 
shop in human relations at Rutgers University, the board decided to 
spread the benefits of such an undertaking by conducting its own 
workshop. Many more teachers were able to profit from the discus- 
sions in this important field. 

Teachers and others in attendance at the various workshops in 
New Jersey and other places returned to their communities to be- 
come leaders in intergroup activities. Many of these educational 
projects were made possible by the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews working in collaboration with local groups. Commu- 
nity organizations assisted in providing scholarships whereby inter- 
ested persons could attend these courses. 

The contributions from these various sources combined to produce 

a climate of opinion which would be favorable to such changes as 
resulted from the civil rights clause in the new constitution. In addi- 
tion to the desegregation which took place in the southern counties 
and the increased integration in the northern counties (which had 
mixed schools except in instances of segregation because of residen- 
tial restriction or loose policies of transfers whereby white pupils 
could be transferred out of predominately Negro areas), there was 
an increase of elections and appointments of Negroes to local boards 
of education. In August, 1952, Governor Driscoll appointed Dr. 
James Parker of Red Bank, a trustee of Howard University, to the 
State Board of Education. 


PROVISION FOR IMPLEMENTATION OF LAWS 


Of vital importance to this movement was the presence of an or- 
ganization charged with responsibility for implementing the legal 
provisions for promoting desegregation and integration in the schools. 
Whereas the people of Illinois, which has a law aimed at eliminating 
segregation in the public schools of that state have to make a com- 
munity by community fight to achieve their purpose, in New Jersey 
there is a provision for seeing that the requirements of the law are 
met. Equally significant is the fact that this same body maintains a 
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continuing concern in this area. Under the leadership of its directors, 
the staff pursues a policy of revisitation to determine the status of 
the provisions for equality of opportunity for minority groups and 
considers means by which progress in this field can be continued and 
improved. Such vigilance is essential to prevent development of cycles 
by which retrogression to earlier practices result. 

Commissioner Bustard made a statement pregnant with signifi- 
cance when he addressed the Conference on the Courts and Racial 
Integration in Education, in April, 1952, at Howard University. 
After telling the story of New Jersey’s experiences, he said that 
while New Jersey cannot furnish any one formula, it can testify 
that complete integration in the public schools can and will work. 
It may even be safe to say once more, that the way to learn to do a 
thing is to do it, and in this respect, New Jersey has proven again 
that the best way to integrate is to do it.’”® 


CONCLUSION 


The New Jersey experiences have also demonstrated that improv- 
ing human relations in one area tends to improve them in other 
fields. Several social agencies have engaged in programs of integra- 
tion on their own and minority group members are being employed 
in greater numbers in positions previously denied to them or which 
were open in only rare instances. Earlier experiences demonstrated 
that education alone had not been able to bring about these changes. 
But legislation accompanied by educational techniques designed to 
influence the attitudes of men has achieved results without the fric- 
tion or riots predicted by those who fear change in controversial 
areas. 

People have a right to their prejudices. New Jersey says that they 
do not have the right to express their prejudices in overt actions 
which are injurious to the welfare of others. The state, however, 
realizing that greater gains are possible when people learn to respect 
the personalities of all individuals without regard to superficial phy- 
sical differences, has pointed the way to the use of educational pro- 
cedures aimed at the implementation of the democratic ideal. 

That the lessons which other states and communities can profitably 
learn from this commonwealth is inherent in the history and struc- 
ture of New Jersey is reflected by Frank Kingdon, an educator and 


5 Joseph L. Bustard, “The New Jersey Story: The Development of Racially 
Integrated Schools,” The Journal of Negro Education, Vol. XXI, Summer, 
1952, No. 3, pp. 275-85. 
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astute observer of past and present events. He pointed out that 
“The citizens of our State have always been at odds in regards to 
major issues. New Jersey has never been permanently Democratic 
nor has it ever been wholly Republican. The same attitude was evi- 
dent during the Revolution when the Tories and Patriots were of 
equal strength. 

“Reflected through the last few centuries, these conflicts in the 
political, economic and industrial pattern of New Jersey have, in- 
stead of weakening the structure of the community, given strength 
to it and have made the state one of. the real trial grounds for the 
solution of problems which have risen in other states.” 


Other publications on New Jersey: 
The Education of Negroes in New Jersey, New York: Teachers College, 
Bureau of Publications, 1941, pp. 227. 
“New Jersey Laws and the Negro,’ The Journal of Negro History, 
April 1943, pp. 156-199. 
“Negro Suffrage in New Jersey, 1776-1875,” The Journal of Negro His- 
tory, April 1948, pp. 168-224. 
“Mr. Baxter’s School,”: Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical Asso- 
ciation, April 1941, pp. 116-132. 
“The Quakers as Social Workers Among Negroes in New Jersey from 
1763-1804,” Bulletin of Friends’ Historical Association, Autumn Number, 
1941, pp. 79-87. 

6. “Extending Civil Rights in New Jersey through the Division Against 

Discrimination,” The Journal of Negro History, Jan. 1953, pp. 

Marian Thompson Wright is Professor of Education, Howard University. 





CONFLICT EPISODE ANALYSIS — A TOOL For 
EDUCATION In SOCIAL TECHNOLOGY 
H. Harry Giles 


NATURE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF CONFLICT ANALYSIS 


It is an astounding fact that for all the waste, death and destruc- 
tion caused by human conflict, particularly social conflict, there has 
not developed in man’s long history any professional education ap- 
proach to its treatment, nor any truly scientific analysis of the kinds, 
causes and methods of dealing with conflict. 

Religious leaders have attempted to establish ethical and moral 
principles which would guide and reduce the evil conflicts which they 
recognized. Political scientists have recognized struggles for power. . 
Economic analysts have indicated the existence of conflicts over 
material values. Psychologists have begun the analysis of conflicts 
within the individual. Yet, from none or all of these disciplines (most 
of them fairly recent in man’s history) seems to have come a recogni- 
tion of the need to apply to conflict as a social phenomenon the kind | 
of scrutiny, classification and development of principles which have | 
been found so productive in other realms of modern science. 

In part, this may be due to a recognition and acceptance of con- 
flict as a productive phenomenon. John Dewey has shown how this 
may be true in education, by recognizing the existence of a problem 
as a first step in thinking. Proponents of free enterprise may be said 
to be thinking of the productive values that may inhere in conflict. 

In part, the failure to treat conflict as a phenomenon for scientific 
and professional study may be due to acceptance of it as a given 
condition of life in man’s universe; something to be accepted among 
all the things that are, to be dealt with separately in each form and 
on each occasion. 

In any case, whatever the reason may be, there does not now exist 
anything like a generalized science for the study of human conflict 
in all its forms, and the development of classified knowledge pertain- 
ing to its aspects. It is self-evident that such knowledge would be 
useful in the training of those who deal with the education of human 
beings. It is still more evident, painfully so, that such knowledge is 
desperately needed in the governmental field for most intelligent deal- 
ing with war and international tensions, and for treatment and pre- 
vention of the destructive antagonisms which show themselves in 
hostilities between cultural groups of varying religious, economic, 
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nationality and racial background all over the world and within many 
of our own communities. 

It is nct far amiss to say that in the UN today we have the most 
advanced practice of parliamentary procedure that world culture 
has been able to produce. Yet, compared to the problems to be solved, 
it is evident that the inadequacy of the techniques employed, and 
back of them the attitudes and skills of the members, and back of 
them the cultural learnings from which they come, and back of 
them the concepts of social purpose and of the dynamics of human 
behavior—all these are evidences of the urgent and enormous im- 
portance of education and research to develop men and social tools 
more nearly equal to their tasks in dealing with international conflict. 

No one is more aware of this need than those on the firing line of 
present-day conflict, whether in schools, the UN, industry or other 
institutions concerned with the production of social good. 

To attempt the establishment of a science of human conflict, how- 
ever, is a staggering undertaking—in physical magnitude, in time, 
and in resources. To develop, parallel with such a science, profes- 
sionally trained persons for the prevention and healing of the social 
ills which spring from conflict is likewise a Herculean task. Perhaps 
it is one which should be compared to the labors of Sysiphus. Yet it 
seems plain that such an undertaking is worth the trial. It may prove 
impossible. The proof, nevertheless, needs to be made. one way or 
the other. 

To all who subscribe to the democratic ideal of the maximum pos- 
sitle growth for all human beings, it is thoroughly evident that there 
are many kinds of conflict in our world which warp and pervert those 
who would otherwise be healthy, contributing human beings, and 
which destroy both lives and goods. Thus any systematic inquiry into 
the nature of human conflict may yield big returns. 

This is not to deny or belittle the fact that from the beginning of 
social living problems of conflict have had to be met, and have occu- 
pied the attention of many kinds of men and institutions. It is to say 
that systematic, interdisciplinary inquiry has been lacking. 

Such a systematic inquiry would have so many difficulties, that 
are obvious to the reader, that it is scarcely necessary to detail them. 
Where to begin? Who should undertake it? What material should be 
employed? Under what governing assumptions or hypotheses should 
the work proceed? 

In the face of these and countless other questions, it might seem 
foolhardy to venture at all. Yet in 1944 and 1945, when our country 
was at war, the whole world at war or in various stages of revolu- 
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tionary change, the urgency of achieving unity for the sake of war 
production and for very survival, gave a terrible insistence to the 
questions: What are the types or kinds of conflict with which our 
society must deal? Which are destructive and why? Which are spo- 
radic and which continuous? What are the causal factors involved? 
What means will be efficacious in dealing with crises? What means 
will be used to deal with the roots of the problem? What generaliza- 
tions can be made as to method? What are the unsolved questions 
demanding research if cause and treatment of social ills are to be 
truly understood and intelligently applied? 

It was to answer such questions that the first beginnings of the 
conflict episode analysis to be described here were made, in the aca- 
demic year of 1945-46, 

The beginnings were made, and have continued, primarily to de- 
velop a training tool. The fact that this tool can have other uses 
aside from training is peripheral to the present paper. The possi- 
bilities of using CEA* to develop typologies of conflict and its treat- 
ment, and that it may contribute to the theory of human dynamics 
will be dealt with in some detail in further papers now in prepara- 
tion. The present paper, while it will recognize these possibilities, is 
designed to describe the rationale and nature of CEA in such a way 
that others can try it as a training instrument. 

Some notes on the history of its development may serve to indt- 
cate the rationale and heredity of this social and educational device. 


HISTORY OF CEA 


In the academic year of 1944-45 the Bureau for Intercultural Ed- 
ucation had established the first of what later became more widely 
spread test programs to see whether, through educational means, 
tensions and conflict between cultural groups could be ameliorated 
or even cured through educational measures. 

It must be remembered that during this time there was a great deal 
of national interest in the treatment of intergroup tension and con- 
flict. There were, according to the survey made under the direction 
of Dr. Charles Johnson for the Julius Rosenwald Fund,* over 1000 
agencies concerned in some degree with race relations. It was esti- 
mated by the present author that these agencies spent 14 to 18 million 


* Used throughout the remainder of this article to mean Conflict Episode 
Analysis. 

* Johnson, Charles S., Directory of Agencies in Race Relations, National, 
State and Local. 124 pp. Julius Rosenwald Fund. Chicago, Ill., 1945. 
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dollars a year in their efforts to bring about better intergroup rela- 
tions. Some had been in the field for a quarter of a century or more. 
Yet in all that time, and with all the money expended, there was lit- 
tle semblance of scientific procedure. Hypotheses and assumptions 
were rarely stated, still less rarely tested and evaluated. The evi- 
dence of research as to the nature of causal factors was incomplete 
and little used. Professional training in methods of work was limited 
to a few specialties like social work. The whole situation was one 
which cried out for training, research, integration of knowledge and 
its interpretation and application in a systematic way. 

Three studies prepared in this time and published in 1947 indicate 
the situation: Goodwin Watson’s Action for Unity (Harper), Robin 
Williams’ classic study The Reduction of Intergroup Tensions, So- 
cial Science Research Council and the NCARC study of Intercul- 
tural Education (mimeographed and privately distributed). The 
former was the first real attempt to classify types of approach to 
tension problems in communities, and was based on interviews made 
during a few months of 1946 with agencies in communities over the 
country. The second was a study on the one hand of the social 
sciences to discover the research hypotheses and findings which 
might be applicable; on the other hand it too was an analysis of 
the actual programs of action agencies. The findings of the Williams 
study included: (1) little awareness, still less correlation of inquiry 
and conclusions in the various disciplines; (2) practically no aware- 
ness or use by the action agencies of such findings. The third indi- 
cated the recency of experimentation and tested methodology. 

It was evident, once again, that the effort of Wheeler and Perkins, 
of Kurt Lewin and others to develop scientific procedures in the 
social arena through interpretation and use of field theory as applied 
in that arena, required as well the development of tool-techniques 
for use in the training and field work of those who were tackling 
social tensions. 

An outstanding example of the latter was the beginning in 1946 
of Group Dynamics at the Bethel Training Laboratory. Another was 
the development in 1944 and succeeding years of the concept of 
action-research by Kurt Lewin and his fellow workers at MIT, CCl 
and elsewhere. Still another was the concept of social conflict analysis 
with one aspect of which this paper deals. 

Against the background of war, tension problems and the begin- 
ning of a more scientific and professional approach to them, it was 
in 1945-46 that Professor Harvey Zorbaugh, Chairman of the De- 
partment of Educational Sociology at New York University, in- 
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vited the author to devise a program for graduate training in inter- 
cultural education. It was a “natural” to institute such a program. 
Nowhere in America did there seem to be professionally trained per- 
sons for the school-community job of dealing with intercultural ten- 
sions. 

In the year following, a first course was offered, a “Practicum” in 
Intercultural Education for graduate students, taught by the author 
in the department of edcational sociology of New York University. . 
It was in this course that the attempt was made to apply something 
like case analysis to social conflicts. Since 1949 the analyses have 
been carried on in the “Clinical Seminar” and other courses offered 
by the Center for Human Relations Studies at New York University. 

At firststhere was no formal requirement set up as to the method 
of analysis. It was to be an exercise in presenting the nature of a con- 
flict, the handling of the conflict and any positive and negative critical 
comments as to that handling and the results. 

So far as known, then or now, there were at that time no estab- 
lished patterns for social conflict analysis. It was therefore necessary 
to achieve some kind of order and give the diverse episodes compari- 
son value by creating at least a tentative pattern. This in turn re- 
quired clarification of the purposes for which this analysis was to be 
used. Succinctly stated, those purposes were as follows: 

1. Training for professional competence in analyzing conflicts in- 

nimical to democracy. 

. Training in acute perception and objective reporting. 

. Integration of knowledge from a variety of disciplines. 

. Development of a theory of human dynamics and its uses. 

. Development of practical principles to govern field activity. 

. The establishment of a reservoir of conflict episode reports 
which would some day be sufficient to provide the basis for a 
science—at least for classifications—applicable to social conflicts. 

“Training in acute perception” has to do with the objective report- 
ing and the search for causal factors and governing principles which 
are required by the analysis outline. 

“Interdisciplinary knowledge” has to do primarily with the search 
for causal factors and for tested methodology related to them. 

“Development of practical field insight” is, as in clinical analyses 
of cases in medicine, a result of thorough-going analysis, presentation 
to a critical audience, and the clarifications and unsolved questions 
which result. 

“Development of theory” has to do with the attempt to identify 
major and minor dynamic factors and principles which apply to and 
explain successful and unsuccessful treatment of episodes. 
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To serve these purposes, the first tentative protocols were estab- 
lished, making a more exact definition of the form which a conflict 
episode analysis should follow. These were: 

Initial description of the nature of the conflict. 

Selection of a social conflict—-not one internal to the individual. 
The history of the conflict. 

The causes of the conflict. 

Methods of handling the conflict. 

Results to date. 

Generalizations and conclusions. 


CEA OUTLINE AND PROTOCOLS 


The seventh revision of the CEA Outline, issued in 1952, is print- 
ed here as it is now given to seminar students. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
CENTER FOR HUMAN RELATIONS STUDIES 


CONFLICT EPISODE ANALYSIS OUTLINE 
7th Revision, 1952 
Title. 
Presenting Incident. 
Illustrating conflict in an acute phase. The forces and 
people in conflict. 
History. 
When it began. Where? How? Situational factors. 
Diagnosis. 
a) Symptoms noticed. 
b) Hypothesis as to cause. 
c) Predictions made. 
Treatment. 
a) What was done. 
b) Other possibilities. 
Results to date. 
Conclusions : 
a) Dynamics 
b) Principles re method 
c) Unsolved questions 


As work developed in the seminar from year to year, it became 
increasingly evident that strict adherence to the outline was a neces- 
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sity from at least three points of view: (a) to test the value of the 
form; (b) to test the thinking of those who used it and (c) to make 
data and conclusions readily usable in any comparative and classifica- 
tory studies. 

During the first three years of its use, the outline was simply 
suggested. This was partly in the hope that by not requiring strict 
use of the suggestion, departures from it might shed light on how to 
improve it. Repeatedly, however, it was shown that individuals found 
themselves floundering when they did not have a firm guide in their 
attempts to analyze conflict episodes, and in addition, even very 
brilliant and gracefully written accounts of conflict episodes which 
did not follow the outline, proved seriously lacking in both training 
and scientific value. 

Today, each member of the clinical seminar adheres strictly to the 
outline as given here. At the end of each term of use, attention is 
focussed on the evaluation of the outline. No major change has been 
suggested in the past two years. 

A glance at the outline will show how nearly comparable it is to 
the order of presentation of a medical case. This in part is the result 
of independent development, for the form was always substantially 
as it is; in part it is due to the presence of clinical psychologists and 
medical social case workers in seminars, their own recognition of its 
similarities to the medical case method, and-their helpful suggestions 
and those which they obtained from medical persons. 

The outline needs some annotation, as an introduction to its use. 
In what follows, each outline heading will be given, with accompany- 
ing explanatory comments and examples* designed to define the 
purpose and nature of what the heading calls for. 


CEA OUTLINE ANNOTATED 


Title 
Descriptive or b) Connotative. 
E.g.: 1. Strike of 1200 White Children on Race Issue at Pes- 
talozzi School. 
2. Resentment and Aggression. 
2. Presenting Incident 
Illustrating conflict in an acute phase. The forces and people in 
conflict. 
An illustrative incident or moment in the conflict, usually taken 
from a crisis in it. Should include as clear as possible designa- 
tion of the persons or organizations, or forces. which are selected 


* Examples are drawn from actual episodes, but with some disguise of names. 
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by the writer to be those between whom the major conflict exists. 

It has been found that since all phenomena are multi-causal, it 

is often extremely difficult to identify two major antagonists. Yet 

only through such designation does it seem possible to present a 

coherent analysis. This is not to say that the two selected as chief 

contenders are dealt with alone. Other conflicting persons or 
forces are dealt with in relation to those selected as chief. 
E.g.: On October 5, 1947, 1200 white children refused to at- 
tend sessions at the Pestalozzi School in Schwabville, 
Ohio. They were generally supported by their parents, 
300 of whom took active part in mass meetings to up- 
hold the strikers. The stated demands of the strikers 
were: (a) to eliminate Negroes from Pestalozzi School ; 
(b) to get rid of the principal who has favored Ne- 
groes; (c) to do away with experimentation in race 
relations in the Schwabville school system. 
Chief conflict between: Strikers and School Authorities. 
3. History 
When it began. Where? How? Situational factors. 
What were some of the social conditions prevailing in the com- 
munity and favorable to the development of this conflict? What 
socio-economic factors were involved? What private organizations, 
institutions, governmental involvements were present? Is it pos- 
sible to trace the development of this specific episode to a relation- 
ship with prior events? 

E.g.: Schwabville was laid out in 1907 by the steel mills. It was 
not only a company town then, but in 1947 of 40,000 
workers (in a population of 120,000), 30,000 were mem- 
bers of the Steelworkers Union. The town was laid out 
in a segregated housing pattern at its inception. 

In 1947 there were many public recreation parks, but not 
one for Negroes to use. It was a town with a high im- 
migration rate of both white and Negro labor. It had a 
considerable population of Southern European immigrants, 
a sizeable number of whom spoke English with difficulty. 
In 1927, at the Bryant elementary school, there had been 
a similar strike, and the school authorities had capitulated 
to the strikers. 

Racial tension was rife in 1945 and onward. There had 
been a bloody race riot in Detroit a few months previous 
to the Pestalozzi strike. Aware of the tension, the Schwab- 
ville newspaper editor had developed a very fine statement 
on democratic equality in race relations which had been 
signed by 1300 of the members of the local Chamber of 
Commerce. 
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There had been persistent trouble over districting in the 
school system. It was held that white children were freely 
permitted to go to schools not logically theirs, in order to 
escape contact with Negroes. The Board of Education 
had taken no clear stand on this and other matters of dis- 
pute. 

There were three senior high schools in the city. One was 
lily-white. One was all-Negro. Pestalozzi alone was mixed, 

4. Diagnosis 
a) Symptoms b) Hypotheses as to cause c) Predictive state- 

ments. 
E.g.: i. Complaints over districting and school assignments, 

Incidents of fights and name-calling at school and 
on the streets. 

Hostility and division among teachers. 

Awareness of forward-looking leaders such as the 
editor of, tension. 

ii. Local hypothesis: race hatred. 

Final hypotheses: resentment of first’ generation 
Americans and their parents against their minority 
status in America; resentment of “bad_ boys” 
(strike leaders) against their handling in schools 
generally; lack of firm publicity stated policy by 
school board; conflict of Southern and Northern 
adherents of white supremacy vs. democratic per- 
sons and practices; resentment of teachers against 
administration. 

iii. Situation will improve. (b) No yielding to demands 
of strikers. (c) Crisis can be dealt with success- 
fully by: no violence ; public statement of firm dem- 
ocratic policy by school board and superintendent; 
coalition of pro-democracy leaders in community— 
newspaper editor, mayor, steel mill manager, police 
chief, church leaders, social service organizations 
in white and Negro communities. 

Local situation likely to remain festering so long as 
segregated housing, recreation, .etc. continue, and 
so long as Southern immigration remains high, and 
so long as state and national policies remain in 
some confusion on such issues. 

5. Treatment 
a) What was done. 
b) Other possibilities. 
This is the place to indicate whether the causal factors were 
used in devising treatment, or how they might have been. 
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E.g.: 1. No coercion employed. 

ii. School Board met strike leaders. 

ili. Countless interviews and group meetings to mo- 
bilize community leaders. 

iv. Persuasion of strike leaders to end strike on promise 
that all their complaints would receive a full hear- 
ing and discussion. 

police action 
student-faculty committee discussion and planning 
initiate long-term program 
6. Results to Date 
E.g.: Strikers went back to school after three weeks. 

Board declared fully democratic policy. 

(A second strike later was settled sooner and more 
satisfactorily ) 

State passed fair practices law. 

7, Conclusions 
a) Dynamics. b) Principles re method. c) Unsolved questions 
“Dynamics” here is taken to mean the most fundamental drives or 
motive forces operating to cause the behavior of individuals and 
groups. 
Principles re method means any generalizations which can be 
drawn from this episode analysis regarding good and bad methods 
of dealing with the situation, exploring it. 
Unsolved questions means those to which, in your opinion, answers 
are needed in order to understand and deal with such an episode 
still more effectively. These are the questions on which further 
research is needed. 
E.g.: a) (in individuals ) 
Growth drive 
Action breeds reaction 
Need for sense of belonging 
Aggression bred by frustration 
Sense of status injustice 
b) (in social terms) 
White supremacy social tradition 
Democratic tradition 
Preudice socially approved, provides belonging and 
status 
b) Publicly stated and firmly held democratic principles can be 
made to prevail by a public board or executive. 
Force is a last resort, and then brings only temporary results. 
Indigenous community leadership, not outside consultants, 
must take the actual steps to be effective. 
Shared problems; shared planning; shared implementation 
build efficient processes of solving community problems. 
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Only by diagnosis of cause can treatment be more than a shot 


in the dark. 
Consultant role must be flexible, clearly defined, courageous 


and intelligent. 

What are the most important satisfactions derived from 
prejudice? 

What causes administrative resistance to change? 

How can a sense of community be developed in a modern, 
urban, segmented city? 

How provide effective motivation for, and training for public 
officials, institutional and business officers? 


CEA, IN-CLASS USE OF METHOD 

It is still too soon to assert that there is but one best method for 
introducing and using CEA with seminars or classes. It is hoped, 
however, that others who try it will improve the method by their 
experiments. From the variety of experimental uses at New York 
University to date, the following are the procedural steps in which 
there can be considerable confidence (it is assumed that the class 
will meet for two terms) : 


First Term 

1. Description of the social need and social uses for CEA, with 
some history of its development. Members of class challenged and in- 
vited to become contributors to this development. 

2. A first examination and discussion of the outline. 

3. Presentation of one completed analysis as an example; or, 
(probably preferable) presentation of a motion picture conflict epi- 
sode (as in NYU Human Relations Films). Following the picture, 
members of the class are asked to work out together some statements 
which they would make under each of the outline headings as applied 
to the film. 

(NOTE: the above three items usually take two class sessions 
of 13% hours each) 

4. Selection of a past conflict episode and development by each 
class member of a one or two-page outline on this episode in writing. 

5. Discussion in groups of five to seven members of the class 
of the outline. 

6. General class discussion of questions and problems encouwh- 
tered. 

7. Continued discussion and improvement of outlines in small 
groups. Selection of one or more episodes to be presented to class as 
a whole. Decision of whole class on order of presentation. 
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8. Mimeographing of outlines of those episodes to be presented 
to class. Presentation of episode chosen for first general discussion. 
Criticism and comment by class. Summary. 

(NOTE: It is important that each member of the class present 
his completed episode for class discussion, either in a small group 
or before all the members. It has been found that as experience 
increases, classes often prefer to take only a few episodes for 
general discussion, and to devote at least three hours to the 
discussion of each). 

9, Outlining and writing of second episode from the past. Written 
criticism of instructor or class members on each. 


10. One or more class periods taken from time to time to evaluate 
progress to date, to summarize what has been learned and what un- 
slved problems should be discussed. Usually, one to two class 
periods need to be devoted to presentation and discussion on human 
dynamics, as a specially important and difficult part of the analytic 
equipment. 

11. Wide reading during the whole course, in the fields of genetic 
biology, psychiatry, psychology, sociology, anthropology and others, 
with special attention to the important modern concepts of field 


theory, the unconscious, techniques of mental therapy, cultural pat- 
tens, hereditary and environmental influences on development, and 
other great concepts of modern inquiry into the nature and function 
of the individual and society. 


Second Term 


12. Continuation of the same process, but employing current con- 
flict episodes and following their course for as many weeks or months 
a possible in order to test predictive skill. 


13. Throughout, the procedure is one in which the utmost pos- 
sble use of cooperative planning is essential for best results. In gen- 
etal such planning can be done in the class as a whole. Some decisions 
or recommended time plans, subjects for discussion, methods of re- 
porting and grading can best come from the small discussion groups 
toa central planning committee, elected by the class as a whole. 

14. CEA has not been used in classes larger than 40. The desir- 
able size of a total class group seems to be 15 to 18 persons insuring 
variety of background and contribution without too much difficulty 
in getting wide participation in discussion. However, by the method 
of sub-division, almost any class size could be accommodated, of 
course, 
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COMMENTS ON METHOD AND VALUE IN TRAINING 
FUNCTION OF CEA 


In stressing conflict analysis, in the training of graduate students 
at the Center for Human Relations Studies, certain important as- 
sumptions are made, of which the following three are perhaps the 
chief. 

First, that conflict is of interest to us because of many reasons, 
but principally because it can be destructive—sometimes fatally so— 
of human growth. Not all conflict is destructive, however. Indeed, 
almost any conflict has constructive aspects, and if the conflict can be 
equated with the encountering of a problem, any follower of Dewey 
will consider it the central focus of learning activity. In order to 
know whether a conflict is constructive, can be judged good or healthy 
for an individual or a social group of any size, we have found it use- 
ful to set forth at the beginning of the study of conflict a social 
purpose which yields the criteria for such judgment. 

Second, it is assumed that the social purpose to which we are de- 
voted is that of democracy, its purpose succinctly defined by W. W. 
Charters as “The maximum growth of all.” In this definition, all is 
a key word, since it implies social control of those persons and of 
those forms of development which interfere with other persons and 
other forms in their full development. 

Finally, it is assumed that the search for causal factors—so essen- 
tial to diagnosis—is ultimately a search for human dynamics. The 
term is used here to describe the impulses or forces which seem to 
motivate human beings. To attempt a unifying theory of human 
dynamics is indeed a-work for many minds over many years. With- 
out excluding other principles, those which have been chiefly em- 
ployed in the development of CEA up to this point are to be found 
in Human Growth and Education.* 

The total number of students who have taken part in attempts to 
use and develop the method of CEA is approximately 260, over the 
8-year period. 

As already stated, it is with the training use of CEA that this paper 
is chiefly concerned, since that has been the emphasis so far in its 
development. This use has included one year in which the clint 
cal seminar was led by Professor Theodore Brameld, in 1950-61. 
Three students have spent as much as two years in this dis- 
cipline. The evidence from these three seems to be that as expef- 


* Doctoral Dissertation by H. H. Giles. Ohio State University, 1942. 
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nce with it increases, the value of it as a training experience 
increases. In one case, a group of 20 persons spent three weeks 
on the presentation and analysis of a single episode, discussing it 
fr four hours each day. It was an intense and cumulatively re- 
warding experience, to which members of the group still refer 
four years later. Unexpected therapeutic as well as other values 
accrued. 

It has been found that in preparing a conflict episode for pre- 
gntation there are the following desirable phases: 

1.To begin with one, and preferably with two episodes 
from the past. These are to be episodes in which the person who 
presents them has been himself involved at first-hand. Taking 
past episodes has some of the virtues of studying a dead lan- 
guage : it is finished (at least to a considerable degree) and there- 
fore lends itself to analysis in a more docile way (because un- 
changing) than an episode now going on. Following the work- 
out on a past episode or two come a severe discipline—the an- 
alysis of a current episode, in which the predictions made (under 
Diagnosis) are subject to the scientific test of what actually oc- 
curs, 

2. The stipulation of a completed outline of one page (at best) 
and at most two pages has a number of values. One is that it 
forces extreme compression and hence selection and the consid- 
erations which go into it. (Lady Mary Montagu: “I am sorry to 
write at such length. I have not time to write more briefly.”) 
Another, that it lends itself to rapid reproduction and handy use 
asa guide, during the oral presentation. 

The finished product, the completed analysis, may run from 
five to twenty pages or more. 

3. Another stipulation—that the first episodes at least must 
come from first-hand experience—forces the author to attempt 
an objective description and analysis of a life experience in which 
he was emotionally involved. This has an obvious observed re- 
lation to his capacity for achieving balance and perspective; im- 
possible but desirable to all who seek to replace emotional func- 
tion with rational function. It has within itself some real thera- 
peutic values. To date it has not seemed to damage the growth 
of emotional maturity, except in one instance out of the 260. 

The use of one’s own experience is handy, too, since it makes 
plain the challenge to remember, record, and analyze living ex- 
perience of one’s own. The knowledge that others will raise 
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questions which will probe very deeply into the facts and their 
interpretation cannot but heighten awareness of one’s own re- 
sources and deficiencies. 

In the seminars where the intensive analyses have been made, 
there have been students who hold staff and administrative posts 
in 28 different occupational fields. It is probably fair to conclude 
that the analysis of conflict episodes as it has been practiced can 
be of value in any field where there is need to refine theory (the 
most practical tool of the person on the job) and to develop the 
ability to relate practice and treatment to causal factors. 

The variety of occupational experience and the maturity of the 
students who have worked on CEA seems to indicate that here 
is a prime example of the need for integration of disciplines, in 
the sense that valid research data and the endless search for 
fundamental principles is, in this exercise, given full play. 


ILLUSTRATIVE CONTENT 


As already stated, it has been the author’s opinion that a very 
considerable number of completed analyses is needed before any 
significant first steps can be taken in the field of classification. 
Since the requirements for presentation are somewhat strict, and 
since there do not seem to be anywhere available materials 
nearly comparable, it is likely that a science of conflict analysis 
will have to wait some years for its first elementary classifica- 
tions based on such studies. 

In the meantime, it may be of interest to indicate that 19 re- 
cently submitted analyses have to do with the following conflicts 
and issues: 

1. Accusation of Negro Employee on Sex Charges by Dis- 
gruntled White Competitor. 

2. Hostility of Hospital Staff Toward Authority Figure. 

3. Division of Large Family over Child Care Methods. 

4. Disruption of a Governmental Agency by Race Classifica- 
tion Issue. : 

5. Division of Junior High School Faculty over Curriculum 
Change. 

6. Faculty-Student Quarrel with regard to Student Govern 
ment. 

7. Political Quarrel over Race Issue. 

8. Refusal of Housing to Negro Parents. 

9. Administrative Discrimination (in International Organiza- 
tion) Directed at Women. 
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10. Punitive Methods in Handling Stealing. 

11. Racial and Religious Prejudice in Summer Community. 

12. Institutional Discrimination Based on Religious Grounds. 

13. Hostility of Old to New Staff Members in Social Organiza- 
tion. 

144. White Supremacy vs. Justice in South Africa. 

15. Kidnapping of a Priest in a Flare-Up of Religious Intoler- 
ance. 

16. City vs. State. 

17. Discrimination Clause in a National Education Organiza- 
tion. 

18. Use of Loyalty Charges to Discredit an Opponent. 

19. Hungarian Conflict against Romanian Members of a Tran- 
sylvanian Village over Introduction of a Threshing Machine. 

It will be seen that while on the one hand these few episodes 
do not give any basis for classification, they do show, by the very 
range of differences, that the outline for analysis is a tool of 
flexible uses. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In this paper the author has traced the origin and first years of 
development of a new tool in human relations studies—Conflict 
Episode Analysis—from its inception at New York University 
in 1945-46 to the present. The tool consists essentially in the ap- 
plication of a fixed outline to the analysis of social conflicts of 
all kinds. It is based on a statement of democratic social pur- 
poses, from which are derived criteria for establishing the values 
and functions of the analysis. It appears to be applicable to a 
wide variety of conflict, but the cases in hand are too few to 
justify the beginnings of scientific classification based on these 
studies. 

To date, CEA has been used almost entirely as a training de- 
vice in graduate education for specialists'in Human Relations 
Studies. At the same time, it has drawn heavily on an earlier 
(1941-1942) formulation of principles. of human dynamics, and 
ithas already afforded a number of problems of basic research. 





H. Harry Giles is Professor of Education and Director of Center for Hu- 
man Relations studies at New York University. 





A REPORT ON FOLLOW-UP INTERVIEWS WITH PARENTS 
OF WELL-ADJUSTED CHILDREN 


Irving W. Stout and Grace Langdon 


Herewith is presented a partial answer to the often repeated 
question, “Will children alleged to be well-adjusted at one period 
of development, show equally good adjustment at a later period” 
This question has been raised repeatedy with reference to the 
children basing the studies made by the authors in, Milwaukee 
County, Wisconsin; in New York City; and in Carbondale, Ill- 
nois and reported first in this Journal* and thereafter in the 
books “These Well-Adjusted Children”** and “The Discipline 
of Well-Adjusted Children.”** 

The first study was initiated in the Milwaukee Wisconsin area 
in 1948-49 and 1952 a follow-up was made possible by the Re 
search Council of Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illi- 
nois. The Director who had initiated and guided each of the 
studies (first named author of this report) was on the staff at 
Southern Illinois University and could conduct the follow-up. 
Two of the original group of interviewers were available for and 
interested in undertaking the follow-up interview. 

It was decided to base the follow-up on 50% of the original 
group. In order that all variations within the total group be rep- 
resented twenty names were chosen from the list of each of the 
original eight inteviewers. A spread of ages operated as the only 
selective factor. Letters sent to the parents of the 80 children 
asked consent for the follow-up and affirmative replies were re- 
ceived from 74. The remainder had moved leaving no address 
and their places were filled by others. There were no refusals. 

The final group included 81 children because two in the family 
had been in the first interview and so were in the second also. 
The 81 children included 45 boys and 36 girls with age groupings 
as follows: 


9 years —2 14 years —-7 19 years —2 
10 years —5 15 years —7 20 years —d 
11 years —5 16 years —2] 21 years —2 
12 years —9 17 years —5 over 21—1 
13 years —9 18 years —1 


* Journal of Educational Sociology, Vol. 23, No. 8, April 1950. 
** The John Day Company, 1951 and 1952. 
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Interviews were begun in March 1952 and completed in July 
1952. As in the original interviews general background questions 
were asked regarding home, neighborhood, family make-up, in- 
come, and employment status with particular interest in changes 
therein. As before interviews were informal with no set questions 
for eliciting information about the child’s adjustment. 

Findings will be reported in two sections, Background informa- 
tion, and the Parents’ Accounts of the Children’s Adjustment. 


I. Background Information 
The Homes 

At the time of the original study 36 of these 81 children lived 
in parent-owned homes and 45 in rented. At the follow-up 47 
lived in parent-owned and 34 in rented homes. The same address 
was shown for 49. Several families who spoke in the first inter- 
view of hoping to build their own homes told in the second of 
having done so. At the first interview two families were living in 
three rooms or less. At the second, both had moved into four 
rooms. At the first interview 47 of the children lived in a one 
family house, 27 in a flat, 11 in an apartment. One left a house 
for an apartment. 

At the first interview 37 had their own rooms and 44 shared. 
At the second 42 had their own and 39 shared. In one home 
where parents and two children had shared the same room the 
building of a new home gave each child a separate room. In sev- 
eral homes older children’s going away to school left their rooms 
for younger children. 


The Family Make-up and Status 

In two homes the father died. In one he had been in Veteran’s 
Hospital for a long period; in one he had a heat stroke followed 
by an auto accident. A mother who, in the first interview, 
thought she had an incurable disease found it not to be so and 
is in better health. Relatives lived in the home of 10 of the 81 
children at the time of the first interview and in 15 at the fol- 
low-up. 

In one home the father went to work in a brewery, got to 
drinking and lost his job, then ten more in rapid succession. 
Finally he got a job where an Alcoholic Club helped him 
straighten out but not before the mother had gone to court and 
had him put on probation. At the time of the follow-up things 
were better and the mother feels it has brought the family closer. 
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One boy with a step-father at the first interview has been legally 
adopted, his own father having given long-sought consent. 

In 7 homes there were new babies, one of these being in that 
of the boy above mentioned. He had been wishing for it for a 
long time. He gets up at 7:15, gets the baby up, changes her 
diaper, feeds her, gets his own breakfast, then wakens his moth- 
er. She does not get home from work until 2:30 AM. 

Nineteen mothers of the 81 children were employed outside 
the home either full or part-time at the follow-up interview. Six 
were in the same positions as at the first interview. Eleven who 
work now were not doing so then. Reasons for working were 
given as being the steadily increasing cost of living and the 
need of more things by the children as they get older. 

Family income as reported in the follow-up was the same in 
six homes as at the first interview, less in one, and increased in 
all others. 


Il. Parents’ Accounts of the Children’s Adjustment 


In the follow-up interviews parents were asked one question 
regarding their children’s adjustment, namely, “To what extent 
has your child maintained his good adjustment?” The interview- 
ers were instructed, as before, to leave the parents free to say 
whatever came to mind. 

Interviewers reported that the parents were eager to tell what 
had happened since the previous interview, not only to the child, 
but to the e..tire family. Thus the follow-up interviews give even 
more of a picture of total family living than the first ones. 

Of the 81 children 1 was said to be poorly adjusted ; 4 to be go- 
ing through a stage where they might swing either way; 76 to 
be still well-adjusted. In over half of the instances teachers and 
principals were interviewed as well as parents and were in agree- 
ment with the parents’ statements. 


Poorly adjusted 

The boy said to be poorly adjusted is now 17 years of age, 
a high school senior with older brother and sisters. The parents 
began noticing trouble two years ago. School marks dropped and 
“he began flying off the handle at everyone.” Mother and sisters 
missed small change which he finally admitted having taken. 
There were some encounters with police, several nights in the 
Detention Home and once the father had to appear in court 
for him. 
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The family has always had a meager income but the home in 
both interviews was described as comfortable and attractive. 
The mother worked from the time the boy was 6 to 12 because 
of low income. The home has always been open to the children’s 
friends. The boy brings his girl friends home but not his boy 
friends. The mother says the former are better chosen than the 
latter. The family never could afford a car but the boy wanted 
one so badly that they got an old one and he works to help pay 
for it. The high school principal and the minister where the 
family attends church are helping the parents in working with 
the boy. He has been doing better in school and has an out of 
school job with a man who understands the situation. He wants 
to finish school and go into the Air Force. The principal, the 
minister, and the boy’s employer are said to think that the poor 
adjustment is temporary. 


Adjustment Questionable 


Of the 4 who seem to be in a transition stage three are boys, 
14,15, and 16, and one girl of 11. 

The boy of 14 is youngest in a family of seven. The mother is 
a music teacher, the father a business man active in community 
affairs. The grandmother who had lived with the family died 
since the first interview and her going was hard on the boy. The 
home is described as “attractive and much lived in.” The boy is 
Captain of Cadets; was selected by his class as all around boy; 
ison track team; is doing good work as high school freshman. 

The 15 year-old boy’s difficulties are said to be pretty well 
past. For a few months he was said to have been irritable, fault- 
finding, and inconsiderate and threatened to leave home at the 
slightest provocation. This has not been evident for several 
months now. He is a high school sophomore, makes good grades, 
and is active in school affairs. 

The 16 year-old boy was described by the mother as “acting 
bigger than he is, fresh and noisy to cover up shyness, prone to 
come in late on Saturday nights, and addicted to playing cards 
for money at a friend’s home.” He does well as a high school 
junior and hopes to get a scholarship for college. He works at his 
brother-in-law’s soda fountain, plays baseball, and attends club 
at Hebrew School. The boy is 5 ft. 5 in. tall and wishes he were 
taller and heavier. The father died before the follow-up inter- 
View. 
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With the 11 year-old girl there was no mention by the parents 
of poor adjustment but the interviewer questioned how long 
good adjustment could continue under the poor home conditions 
observed. The mother is ill and the home was described as “being 
in deplorable condition with unmade beds, unwashed dishes, un- 
clean and broken-down furniture.” However, the mother consid- 
ers that her only problem is “to get well enough to clean the 
place up.” There seems to be complete harmony in the family, 
Perhaps here, despite outward conditions, there is something 
that will keep the good adjustment of the child intact. 


Well-Adjusted 

These children fall into two major groups, (1) those for whom 
all has been relatively smooth sailing and (2) those who have 
met difficult times that temporarily upset them. This is not to 
say that the first group had no difficulties but only that they 
had none which seemed to the parents to have been a threat to 
their good adjustment. 


(1) Those for whom all has been relatively smooth sailing. 


Parental statements concerning these children included such 
comments as these: “still better than at first;” “still the same 
busy happy girl;” “can’t see any change except growing up;” 
“just the same boy as always taking everything in stride ;” “the 
same boy only bigger.” 

Some parents mentioned their feelings about the teen-age 
years thus: “I wish I had known that the teens are nothing to 
worry about, he’s just as he always was;” “She just adds one 
year to the last and each is more fun than the other;” “There 
has been good adjustment all the time and there is now.” 

A girl of 16 is a Girl Scout Counsellor and plays in the orches- 
tra. She wants to be a nurse. A boy of 18 is in Vocational School 
and has a five-year apprentice contract. He gives his leisure time 
to golf saying that he had to choose girls or golf so took golf. 
Says he will go out with girls when he is ready to marry. 

A 17 year-old boy, high school junior, was described as “fun 
loving, nor overly ambitious, feels no cares in the world, does 
well at school, feels big stuff but a little boy at heart, can be 
depended upon, is nice to everybody, just an all round good 
boy.” 

A boy now 20, Junior in university is hoping to graduate be- 
fore he goes to the army because he does not “want to be an old 
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man when I finish college.” On high school graduation he re- 
ceived an award for excellence of character, leadership, scholar- 
ship, and service. He takes girls out but does not want to con- 
sider marriage till out of college and the army. 

A boy of 12 in the seventh grade “gets along well, not given to 
quarrelling, never demanding, used to be shy but goes ahead 
now.” The teacher says everyone children and adults have a 
good word for him. He does above average school work but not 
too good because he does not “want to be too smart in school or 
the kids won’t like me.” 

A boy now 19 is a pre-medic university student. He was 7th 
ina large class when graduating from high school and was one 
of a hundred selected from 1200 wishing to enter medical school. 
Dates girls some, plays basketball and golf. 

The mother of a girl 13 said that she is continuing to be the 
good little girl she has always been. She was chosen for the lead 
in the class play by the other children. The teacher says it was 
not only because of her dramatic ability but because she is gentle, 
reliable, and that all the children like her. 

Parents of another 10 year-old girl said that changes have 
come naturally and have been nothing to worry about. She went 
to camp at nine for the first time and adjusted herself and en- 
joyed it though it was her first time away from home. She was 
elected to the student council, the youngest on the council but 
got along fine. 


(2) Those who met some difficult times. 


One girl 14 had difficulty at school during one year. The 
mother felt she never did find out where the difficulty really lay. 
At any rate all has gone well since she moved on to the next 
grade. Grades are good. She likes to tap and toe dance, goes to 
church regularly, has begun to date but is not allowed to go out 
with any boy who has not been to her home and met her parents. 

One 13 year-old was upset for a year and often said, “I don’t 
want to act this way so why do I.” Her mother explained that 
itwas part of her growing up and it soon dropped off naturally. 
She loves sports and is interested in boys though she has not 
begun to date. Another 13 year-old was unhappy at school for a 
time. The mother found out that the girls teased her about being 
tall so she and the daughter planned clothes that would minimize 
the height. This difficulty was incidental, the mother said, to wor- 
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ry caused by the father’s temporary alcoholism and things are 
better since he has straightened out. 

A boy 16 was upset when he had to go to a high school away 
from his friends because of redistricting. The parents made ar- 
rangements for him to stay in his own school but he said that 
he would not, that he did not want to be a special case, and 
could stick it out. He came out all right. Plans to go to college 
and wants to be a forester. 

One 12 year-old was upset because of being heavy but dieted 
and reduced. Another was upset when a beloved grandfather liy- 
ing in the home died. Another had rough going while the parents 
were setting up a new business and could not be with the family 
as much as usual. A boy of 14 had a hard time when the father 
had a heat stroke, then a car accident. The mother had to go to 
work and the boy had responsibility for a younger sister which 
he found irksome. A 16 year-old boy had a year of worry when 
he thought he had stopped growing and would be short but he 
took a sudden spurt and grew several inches. A 12 year-old girl 
was said to be just about out of “what has been a hard time for 
her and us.” The parents felt part of it came from being the 


youngest in her school group and wanting to do what the older 
ones did without being really ready for it. 


Some general facts about the children 


Between the first interview and the follow-up 10 of the 81 children 
graduated from high school and 33 moved from elementary school 
into high school. No child dropped out of school. No one of the 81 
failed to make a grade a year. Each of the 10 who graduated from 
high school went on for further education. At the time of the follow- 
up interview one was in vocational school; one in nurse’s training; 
one in university extension; and the remainder in one university or 
another. One who was in college at the first interview had graduated 
and was now doing college teaching. None had married though one 
expected to do so shortly. 

Parents of all of those now in the teens mentioned dating. Among 
the boys most of the 13 and 14 year-olds were said to have little 
interest in girls. One has a definite aversion to parties where girls 
are present. Two like girls in groups but not individually. One “has 
shown the first signs of girl business by washing without being 
fussed at.” The 15 and 16 year-olds “date on occasion,” “take 
a girl out about once a week,” “take a girl to the dances but not 
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otherwise,” and two are said to have “a steady girl.”” Among the 
older boys there was frequent mention of waiting to get serious 
about girls until through with college and military service. 

Among the teen age girls all 13 and 14 year-olds were said to be 
going out with boys in the group but none individually. The older 
girls for the most part were dating different boys rather than any 
one steady. 

A majority of the 81 children were having some sort of money 
earning experience, including paper routes, baby sitting, clerking, 
work in a soda fountain, peeling potatoes in a restaurant, work in a 
factory, packing bird seed, assistant apartment house superintendent, 
checking in a diner, helping on the family owned paper, working in 
bowling alley, typing, etc. Most of those in college were doing part- 
time work including teaching, laboratory assistance, pharmacist’s 
helper, etc. 


Most of the teen agers had definite ideas of what they wanted to 
do when through school. Three girls intend to take up nursing; one 
wants to be a teacher; another to do welfare work with children; 
another to be an interior decorator; another a designer of clothes. 
Two boys intend to be foresters; one plans to take over management 
of the family farm; two are interested in electrical work. Others 
are interested in chemical engineering; business administration ; 
commercial photography; aviation; occupational therapy, etc. 


Statements relative to guidance 


Frequent mention was made of earlier guidance with the statement 
that it had continued as before. Reference was made by many parents 
to the necessity for guidance to change in accordance with the 
changes in the children from year to year. Several parents spoke of 
their increased awareness of the importance of giving their children 
opportunity for experiences in understanding and getting along with 
people of differing viewpoints, customs, and individualities. A num- 
ber mentioned their firm conviction that there is necessity for free- 
dom balanced with authority and that law and order is essential to 
well-adjusted living. Throughout the follow-up interviews there was 
noticeable the same emphasis as in the frst ones that if there is to 
be good adjustment there must be some parental control and that 
this is no way inconsistent with providing freedom for continually 
growing independence to function. Again there was emphasis on the 
teed for love and confidence. 
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Conclusion 


It is recognized fully that these follow-up interviews with the 
parents of 81 children cannot furnish any final answer to the ques- 
tion, “Can children alleged to be well-adjusted at one time be ex- 
pected to maintain their good adjustment?” These interviews serve 
only to give some indication of the answer as it pertains to these 8] 
at the time of the follow-up interview. Based on the statements of 
their parents it appears safe to conclude that 76 of the 81, after the 
lapse of four to five years, may still be considered well-adjusted, 
with 4 somewhat questionable, and 1 poorly adjusted at this time, 
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